The Father of Trams
the shadow of the night. The deep sky behind, the half-
lighted building, the carriage full of pilgrims in their dim
abstraction, had a strange solemnity: the surrounding
darkness hid all the ugliness and squalor which ever comes
near beauty in the East. We rumbled to a standstill,
climbed down the ladder-like steps of the Father of Trams,
and with some difficulty in following the directions,
finally reached the house of our Shi'a friends.
Here we stepped into the twentieth century. The
master of the house was an engineer who had travelled in
Egypt: his young brother, in a b&et and very baggy
flannels, studied law in Alexandria: and his wife, who was
also coming with us, had shingled hair and a little French
headdress under her veil. They had no misgivings^ they
said, so long as I did not speak, for my accent would betray
me. They had taken Christians into the shrine before,
but no European, though several European women have
been inside at one time and another. We drank coffee
and ate sweetmeats, and presently set forth with a servant
and lantern ahead to light the gaping pitfalls of the street;
for we had left the twentieth century again, and were
moving under dark overhanging houses into the dark
bazaar. Dim figures, squatting silent by their closed
booths, with rosaries over their idle fingers, peered at us
passing; the shadowy gate and its high threshold, where